more frequently. The hours spent with Helene were
very short. The hours without her were very long. He
contrived this and that to bring her near. Sometimes he
would push his chair close up against the door which
separated him from the adjoining room; then he could
hear footsteps and their two voices. That passed the
time a little. Or he would go down to the small harbour
and have a short chat with the fisherman, Alessandro.
He suffered himself to be told in the local dialect how
good and beautiful the signora was; he believed that
this occupation was only a means of improving his know-
ledge of the language. Then he wrote to a publisher in
Munich and had fine reproductions of Feuerbach's
picture sent to Hm by express messenger. When they
arrived he sat bent over the prints for a long time, with a
magnifying gkss to his left eye, absorbing with strange
sweet pleasure the lines of this female form. Yes, it was
the same forehead, the same strong sweep of the eye-
brows, the same characteristic of great but controlled
sensuality about the nostrils. Only the lines of Helene's
mouth were not so full, not so feminine, fashioned more
by will power than the emotions. Ambrosius* thoughts
turned frequently to this mouth. Sometimes he stared,
lost in thought, at Helene's face, while she was talking,
wanting to argue and discuss some problem. Suddenly
she would fall silent, and her brown neck would flush,
and a vein in her throat begin to pulse.

And in Tintin's face, too, Ambrosius sought traces of
bis mother, and he discovered with tender delight the
same strong rhln^ the same expression in laughing, the
same fine ears placed high and close to the head. He
attached himself to Tintin during the hours that Helene
remained invisible, and to feel the warm little hand in his,
to see the taut eagerness of the little boyish figure, re-
minding him of the mother, made him content and happy.
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